THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD

The deflection of the wood is increased by the absorp-
tion of water. The ultimate breaking stress coincides
approximately with the extreme range of elasticity
when the wood is saturated with water. The stress of
bending in the case of saturated wood is about 60 per
cent, lower than in the case of air-dried wood tested dry.

The tests cited above demonstrate the loss of trans-
verse strength and crushing strength in the case of a
certa'n variety of hardwood, owing to the absorption of
water.

The effect of moisture on the strength of woods more
frequently employed in construction has formed the
subject of extensive investigations by the United States
Forest Service. The following is a brief abstract of somS
of the results obtained during these tests published in
the Engineering and Mining Journal of New York
(November 10, 1906). It was found that the relation of
moisture to strength follows a definite law, that the
strength of all kinds of wood increases rapidly with
proper drying, the amount of increase depending on
the species and the degree of dryness. Thus the strength
of a piece of unseasoned red spruce may be increased over
400 per cent, by a thorough drying at the temperature
of boiling water. The strength of the dry wood, how-
ever, decreases again as it reabsorbs moisture. Wood
air-dried and protected from the weather containing
12 per cent, of moisture is according to species 17 to 2*4
times stronger than when green. The stiffness of wood
is also increased by drying.

The above conclusions have been arrived at from tests
conducted with pieces of small cross-section not exceed-
ing 4x4 inches (10*2x10-2 centimetres). In the case
of timber of large sectional area, however, years of dry-
ing would be required before the moisture become

